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IMTRODUCTION 

This handbook has been written for those wlio are embarking on an 
exciting new professional adventure, imersion education. The handbook 
was written primarily for prospective imersion teachers as a pre- 
service training guide, it should also serve as a useful resource for 
imersion program administrators — principals and program coordinators — 
and for parents who are considering enrolling their child in an 
immersion program. In fact, it is hoped that anyone interested in 
second language education and bilingual ism will find the handbook a 
helpful overview of a model vdiich presently provides the most effective 
route to learning foreign languages in the elementary public schools in 
the United States. 

Section I of the handbook contains an overview of the immersion 
luodel. It provides the historical context and a description of the key 
features imderlying the model. It also includes a brief review of the 
available research findings on immersion education and descriptions of 
variations of the immersion model which have been implemented in 
different settings. 

Section II discusses instructional methodology. It deals with the 
techniques and strategies immersion teachers incorporate into their 
instruction to make subject matter iinderstandable in a second language. 
It also describes strategies ^ed in other second language programs 
which are relevant for immersion teaching. Section III focuses on 
other important concerns in implementing em immersion program such as 
enrollment policies and articulation across grades and levels. Section 
IV provides a summary of materials and assessment instruments used in 



well-established immersion programs in the United States. The final 
two sections, Section V arid Section VI, discoss areas for continued 
examination and development of the immersion model and provide 
recommended readings for more in-depth study of immersion education. 

Much of the background information provided in this handbook is 
available in much greater detail in a variety of other souxco - books, 
joxumal articles, and newsletters of professional organizations. The 
purpose of this handbook was to synthesize from these multiple sources 
the information which I believe is critical to prepare prospective 
immersion teachers, administrators, and program coordinators to 
undertake the challenges ahead. The methodology section of the 
handbook is a new contribution to our xmderstanding of how immersion 
teachers go about the business of helping second lemguage learners 
learn content through the medium of the second language. 
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SECTION I - OVERVIEW OP THE IMMERSION MODEL 
How the Model Evolved 

Dissatisfaction with current practices of teaching French and a 
grwing realization of the important role of French in Canadian life 
were rallying points for a group of concerned Canadian parents to 
consider alternative approaches to the teaching of French c.s a second 
language in 1963. These parents felt that their children, like 
themselves a generation before, had been inadequately prepared by the 
school system to use French for any authentic real-life purpose outside 
of the classroom. The efforts of the parent group and a team of 
psychologists from McGill University were finally rewarded in 1965 with 
the creation of a new alternative — a French immersion program which 
provided a total French environment for the children when they entered 
kindergarten. Today, by cco^rison, the French immersion model with 
its humble beginnings in the Montreal suburb of St. Lambert, has spread 
throughout the ten Canadian provinces and at last coxmt boasted an 
enrollment of approximately 200,000 English-speaking children 
(Tourigny, 1987). 

During the late '60s, word spread south to tlie United States 
vdiere a group of professors from UCLA succeeded in finding local 
support for the establishment of a Speinish Immersion Program in Culver 
City, California in 1971. since the early '70s immersion programs have 
spread across the United st?.ces as well, albeit in a more limited way, 
so that presently there aure at least 30 immersion programs 
representing a diversity of foreign languages - Spanish, German, 
French, Cantonese (and soon to be Japanese) (Rhodes, 1987) . 
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Features of the Total Immersion Model 

Before going further, it is necessary to define the immersion 
model* As discusssd in the previous section, immersion education grew 
out of a grass-roots movement of English-speaJcing parents who sought a 
more effective approach to the teaching of French as a foreign language 
in the elementary schools in Canada* it is important to keep in mind, 
therefore, that this hemdbook is concerned with describing an 
educational approach to the teaching of foreign languages to language 
majority students. It is not the purpose of this handbook to treat the 
many varied and interesting approaches to bilingual education and ESL 
instruction in the United States which are designed for language 
m inority (non-English-speaking) students. 

Four Key Features . The immersion model rests on four key featxires 
\diich provide a strong theoretical and pedagogical foundation both for 
its application as a model of foreign language education specifically, 
and more generally and importcintly, as an effective model of elementary 
education: 

!• Perhaps the most distinguishing feature of immersion 
education is that the second language is used for the delivery of 
subject matter in struction . In other words, the second language is the 
medium of instruction for school subjects such as mathematics, science, 
and social studies. Immersion education is based on the belief that 
children eore able to learn a second language in the same way as they 
learned their first language: (a) by being exposed to authentic input 
in the second lang^iage; and (b) by needing to use the second language 
for real, communicative purposes. 
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viewed from this perspective, siibject matter teaching is also 
second language teaching. The standeord school ciirriculxm becomes the 
basis for meaningful input, since the purpose of school is to teach 
subject matter. Immersion programs capitalize on this content learning 
for language acquisition purposes and provide an authentic need for 
students to communicate inforraauion about the subject matter. Viewed 
in this way, immersion education actually provides a two-for-one kind 
of opportuni^y: students learn the regular school subjects that all 
youngsters must study in elementary school while " incidentally" ^ 
leeuming a second lemguage. 

2. A second premise of immersion education is that second 
language learners benefit from being separated from native speakers of 
the second language. Since the leeumers are all in the same 
"linguistic boat" (Krashen, 1984), they receive instruction especially 
prepared emd designed for their developing levels of proficiency in the 
second language. 

3. A third premise of immersion reflects the broader perspective 
of the world outside of school, specifically in the United States. 
Engli£,h-spea]cing children in immersion programs, although they receive 
the majority of their elementary school education in their second 
language, are in no danger of losing their first language. English is 

^ I use the term "incidentally" with some trepidation here. A key 
fea'^ure of immersion education is that language leeuming occurs through 
the vehicle of content instruction. There is little or no explicit, or 
formal, teaching of the second language compared to other more 
traditional foreign language teaching methods. Thus, incidental 
learning is a feature of the model, but is not to be interpreted in a 
more general way as "casual" or "haphazard." On the contrary, in the 
actual delivery of instruction, lemguage teaching aims can indeed be 
very purposeful. This point will be discussed further in Section II. 
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pervasive in their world— on TV and radio, in conversations with 
parents and friends, even in international travel to inany foreign 
coxmtriest In technical tenus, iinmersion education promotes additive 
bilincfualism (Lainbert, 1980) since iinmersion students are adding to 
their linguistic repertoire and sense of identity through the 
experience of being schooled in +-he foreign Ismguage* The opposite 
situation is experienced by many language minority children, for 
example, native Spanish-speaking children, who are thrust into a 
subtractive environment. In a sxabtractive school environment, the new 
language (English) is learned at the expense of the native language. 
Powerful socio-cultxiral differences and academic achievement levels ar<i 
believea to result from these contrasting types of school experiences* 

4* The foxirth key feature concerns the sequence emd intensity of 
first and second language instruction. In the standard total 
immersion program, all initial instruction (starting in kindergarten) 
is provided in the second language. Instruction in the first language 
is added to the curriculum to some degree (e.g., English Ismguage arts 
and/or a selected content area such as social studies) in grade 3 and 
gradually over the course of elementary school more and more 
instruction is delivered in English. Of course, there are many 
variations of the total immersion model (some will be discussed later 
in this section), bu* the key features which distii*juish a total 
immersion program from other types of foreign language instructional 
programs is the onset of second language instruction and the fact that 
the second language is iised for sxibject matter teaching. These 
features are best displayed in visual form in Figure 1, which depicts 
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the percentage of instructiorial time devoted to instruction in the 
second language in the standard total immersion program (adapted from 
Dolson, 1985) • 

Percent 
100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 
0 

K 1 234567. 8 9 10 11 12 

Grade 

Figure 1 

Percentage of Instructional Tloe In 
Prototype Early Total Itnmerslon Programs 

Other Ilnport^mt Features of the Immersion Model . 

1. Program Duration of at Least 4-6 Yeaxa - Second larguage 
learning is a gradual process. It takes many years to develop a strong 
academic and social foundation in the second language. Results of 
immersion programs must be evaluated over the entire peri.od of 
elementary school. Parents must be informed of this fact so tliat 
reasonable expectations are set from the beginning of immersion 
education. 

2. Separation of the Two languages for Instruction - This 
principle is applied in two important ways in the immersion classroom. 
The same material is never repeated in the two languages. In other 
words, ^ there is no translation of content instruction from the 
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immersion language to the first language nor repetition of delivery in 
one language and then the other. The second application of this 
principle is the strict language domains of the instructors. it is 
always preferable, especially in the earlier grades, to have both an 
-nglish-speaking model and a second language model. This is usually 
acconplished by setting-up English-speaking exchange teachers to 
conduct the English language arts component in the lower grades. In 
addition to ma* itaining separate language models, specialization of 
instruction in this way provides an important role for monolingual 
English teachers. 

3. Home-School Collaboration - since the inception of immersion 
programs, parents have played a very important role in setting up new 
immersion programs and providing continuing support for established 
programs. 

Goals of Immersion Education 

The preceding discussion of the theoretical premises of immersion 
education provides the backdrop for the statement of specific goals of 
immersion progreuns. 

1. Immersion students will make normal progress in achieving the 
objectives of the standard elementary school curriculum. 

2. They will maintain normal progress in development of the 
first language (English) . 

3. They will develop native-like proficiency in speaking, 
listening, reading, and writing the foreign language. 

4. They will develop positive attitudes toward themselves as 
English speakers and toward representatives of the ethnic or 
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lix^istic community of tne foreign language they are 
learning • 

A fifth goal may be desirable or mandatori' in some American immersion 
sett.^ags: 

5* They will have the opportunity to be schooled in an 
integrated setting with participants from a variety of ethnic 
groups* 

How the Goals Measure Up , Jnlike the parents of St. Lambert who 
were willing to risk enrolling their children in an experimental 
program in 1965 with only great enthusiasm and hope to sustain 
themselves, there is a great deal of evidence available to us in the 
•80s regarding the effectiveness of immersion education. The past 
twenty years have prod:^<^ed an accumxilation of research studies 
initially aimed at allaying parental fears and, ultimately, designed to 
answer the broader questions of the effectiveness of the immersion 
model* The following are brief sxammaries of the research findings in 
the four principal areas laM out previously as the general goal^ of 
immersion education. 
(1) Scholastic Achievement: 

Immersion students have been tested using standardized tests in 
different sxabject-matter areas (e.g., English reading, mathematics, 
science). These tests were typically administered in English even 
though the subject matter may have been taught exclusively or mainly in 
the second language. The results from controlled comparison studies in 
both the Canadian and American contexts consistently indicate that 
Immersion students do as well as or better than their monolingual peers 
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in the subject areas tested (Lapkin & Swain, 1984; Campbell, 1984)* 

(2) English Language Deve. {Huent: 

The overall findings fro standardized testing of English language 
arts are that immersion students perform on par with their monolingual 
counterparts, in the first few yesurs of an lmmei*sion program, there is 
generally an expected lag in performance since the students ha''' not 
yet been exposed to English language arts in the curriculum. The lag 
disappears once English language arts sure introduced into the 
curriculm at grade 2, 3, or 4 (depending on zne program). Indeed, it 
±3 interesting that the lag is so consistently slight. This finding 
provides evidence of the positive influence of the use of English 
outside of school and possibly of the degree to which skills 
(especially reading skills) are transferred from the second language 
to the native language. 

(3) Second Lamguage Development: 

The research findings on second language de/elopment have been 
examined from two different perspectives. Comparison stud:*, .s have been 
conducted comparing students froia more traditional foreign language 
programs of the 20-30 minute per day variety (referred to as "core 
French" in Canada and FLES, Foreign Language in the Elementary School, 
in the United States) (See Campbell, Gray, Rhodes, & Snow, 1985). In 
these studies, immersion students score significantly higher across the 
board in all the skill areas tested. However, comparisons of this type 
become almost impossible in the upper grades. The differential in 
attained proficiency becomes so great that the same test cannot always 
be given; the tests become too difficult for the "core French" and FLES 
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students and, conversely, too easy for the inmersion students. 
Increasingly, it has become clear that a more appropriate 
congparison group is native speakers of the second language. This kind 
of con^arison study has been possible in Canada where in certain 
rrovinces there exist native French speakers attending French-medium 
schools. The results are generally examined in two categories: 
receptive skills (listenin and reading) and productive skills 
(speaking and writing). The Canadian findings consistently indicate 
that the receptive skills in French of immersion students are native- 
like by the end of elementary school. The same is not true of the 
productive skills, however. Findings from virtually all immersion 
programs, v^ether in Canada or the United States, indicate that the 
productive skills of immersion students are not native-like. Immersion 
students achieve a level of fluency rarely, if ever, attained in any 
other type of fore ign language program ; however , the ir speech and 
writing lacks the grammatical accuracy and lexical variety of native 
speakers. 

(4) Attitudinal Development: 

Studies have shown no evidence of any problems in emotional or 
social adjustment among students in any of the different types of 
immersion progremis. Several studies have been conducted examining such 
social-psychological factors as attitudes toward representatives of the 
second language group and perceived psychological distance from the 
second langxiage group. in general, immersion students in the early 
grades demonstrate very positive attitudes toward themselves and 
representatives of the second language group. While utill being 
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positive, however, their attitudes become less positive as the students 
progress through iimereion program in the upper grades. These 

changes have been attributed to increased peer pressvire toward 
conformity as children grow older, continued socialization of ethnic 
prejudice, or general developmental changes in attitudes* Further 
study needs to address these iii?>ortant social -psychological effects of 
immersion schooling. 
Variations of the Immersioa Model 

The main focus of tliis handbook is the total Immersion model which 
was first established in Canada auid is now in place in many American 
schools. As discussed, the two key featiares of total immersion are the 
time of onset of second lemguage instruction emd the intensity of 
instruction throughout the elementary school program. In total 
immersion programs, 100% of instruction in kindergarten through grade 2 
is provided in the second language. By the upper grades, at least 50% 
of instruction continues to be offered in the second language. Since 
1965, several variants of the total immersion model have been 
implemented which may be more desirable or more feasibl^i depending on 
local needs and resources. These variants are described below: 

Early Partial Irimersion . - A program in which less than 100% of 
curriculum instruction during the primary grades is presented in the 
second lemguage. The amount of second language instruction varies from 
program to program, but 50% first language instruction and 50% second 
language instruction is the most common formula from kindergarten 
through grade 6. Reading is generally taught in both languages. 

Delaved Imraersion . - A variation of the immersion model in which 
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the second language is not used as a medium of instruction in 
elementary school until grade four or five. Accordingly, students in 
delayed immersion programs learn to read in their first language. 
Often students in delayed immersion programs receive some second 
language instruction earlier in elementary school ^en the second 
language is taught as a school subject (e.g., French as a second 
language) . 

Late Immersion . - A type of immersion in v^ich intensive use of 
the second language does not occur until the end of elementary school 
(grade 6) or the beginning of secondeiry school. Late immersion 
students usually receive some second language instruction in the 
earlier grades, but the second language is not used as the mediim of 
instruction for subjects in the regular school curriculum. 

Double Immersion . - An immersion program which enploys two 
non-native languages as the media of instruction during the elementary 
grades. The two languages are usually selected for their sociocultural 
significance, perhaps one for economic or social benefits and the 
other for its religious or cultural importance. Doiable immersion 
programs can be classified as early if they begin in the primary grades 
or delayed if instruction in the two languages is held off until the 
xapper elementary grades. 

More recently, the assuitptions of the immersion model have been 
applied to instructional programs for teaching language minority 
students in the United States. They are described in this section 
because it is important to clarify the many meanings of the term 
••immersion" in order to avoid misunderstanding or confusion; however, 
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as stated, these programs are not the primary focus of this hancJbook. 

Two-way Bil inaual Immers ion . - A bilingual program designed to 
serve both the Izmguage majority (English speadcer) and lamguage 
minority (non-English speaker) students concurrently. In this type of 
program, the two lamguage groups are piirposefully mixed in the same 
classroom. In the lower elementary grades, all content instruction 
tSLk&s place in the hoiPii language of the language minority student 
(e.g., Spanish) with a short period devoted. to oral English. In the 
upper elementary grades, approximately half the curriculum is taught in 
the home language and half in English. in this type of bilingual 
program, then, English-only students learn Spanish, for example, as a 
foreign language while continuing to develop their native English 
language skills; likewise, Spanish-only students leeum English as a 
second language while becoming literate in their native Spanish 
language. The two-vay approach provides excellent opportunities for 
students of diverse language and ethnic groups to work together on 
problem-solving and interactional activities and for students to serve 
as peer models. The goals of a two-way language program are for both 
groups to become bilingual, succeed academically, and develop positive 
inter-group relations. 

Structured or Modified Immersion . - A variation of the traditional 
Immersion program which is designed for language minority students. In 
a structured immersion program, language minority students receive all 
subject-matter instruction in their second language (English) . For 
example. Limited English Proficient (LEP) students from a Spanish- 
speaking home backgrotmd receive all school instruction in English. 
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structured iinmersion differs from submersion programs in that 
instruction is planned so that all communication is at a level the 
second languag'». learner can understand. Students are allowed to use 
the home lemguage in class; however, the teacher (who is typically 
bilingual) uses only English. 

STamnary of Essential components . The following chart adapted from 
the framework for evaluating methodologies developed by Richards and 
Rogers (1985) summarizes the main conponents of the immersion model. 
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Essential Occponents of the Tmnerslon Model 
APHRQRCH DESIGN PRDCEDORES 



a. Theory of the nature of a. 
lai^guage 

- Language is a vdiicle 
for expressing meaning 

- Ihe basic unit of 
language is the message 

h. 

h. Theory of the iiature of 
language learning 

- Language is learned by c. 
learning about things; 

12 aoquLsition parallels 
LI ao^iisition 

- Linguistic form is 
learned "incidentally** 

d. 

- Learners progress 
thrcu^ stages of acqui- 
sition from pre- 
production to limited 
production to full e. 
production 



Objectives of the method a 



- Scholastic achieveinent 

- LI develcpooent 

- 12 developnent 

- Positive cross-cultural/ 
attitudinal development 

A syllabus model 

- Standard school curriculiM 



Tipes of learning and 
t^chinrj activities 

- Instructional activities 
relating to thematic laiits 
of the school curriculum 

Learner roles 

- Traditional role of 
acquirer of knowledge 

Teacher roles 



Classroom techniques, 
practices, and behaviors 

1. Single language model 
(i.e., no language 
mixing) 

2. Teacher's use of 
sheltered language 

3. Teacher's xase of 
extra-linguistic aids 

4. Teacher's choice 
of instructional 
techniques 

5. Error correction 
techniques 



- LI is permitted in 
early stages; use of 12 
encouraged thereafter 

f. 

- Input must be made 
corprehensible 

- Learners must iiave oppor- 
tunities to produce, 
modify output 

- Transfer of skills learned 
inI2 to LI 



- Traditional role of 
dispenser of knowledge 

Role of instructicml materials 

- Primary purpose of instructional 
material is to present and 
practice curricular content 



- Method C2?)italizes on 
motivation of learning 
subject matter 
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■ SECTION II - INSTRUCTIONAL METHODOLOGY IN IMMERSION EDUCATION 

Historical overview 

I With the overview of the indrersion model behind us, we timi now to 

the topic of instructional methodology in immersion education. Again, 
i an historical note may be helpful to provide the context for this 

m discussion. In the early years of immersion education in both the 

American and Canadian settings, the prevailing attitude was that 
I elementary teacdier certification and native or near-native proficiency 

in the second language w^.re the on?.y criteria in recruiting immersion 
I teachers. In fact, in the United states oftei. teachers with no 

I previous bilingual teaching experience were preferred sdLnce it was felt 

that the assumptions of the immersion model wer^ very different from 
I bilingual education methodologies; background in bilingual teaching was 

often considered more of a hindremce than a benefit. Immersion 
I teachers were instructed to teach the standard elementary curriculm as 

I they would normally do, albeit through the medium of a second language. 

^ As discussed, research efforts in the *60s and 'VOs focused 

I almost exclusi^^ely on student achievement in immersion programs ^ 

Parents wemted to know if their children were reading at grade level or 
I if their kids were on par with their monolingual peers in mathematics 

concept development, for example. Principals and school officials 
I turned to the results of longitudinal and comparative studies using 

I standardized tests as empirical evidence that the immersion experiment 

was working. The accumulation of research evidence in the areas 
I outlined previously is impressive; the burden of proof that children 

can excel linguistically and scholastically in immersion programs has 
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been lifted. Attention is now turning to otiier areas of interest in 
immersion, one of these areas, instructional methodology, is the focus 
of Section II of this handbook. One reason for the growing interest in 
defining immersion methodology more clearly is the rather immeuiate 
need to train immersion teachers to teach in the increasing number of 
immersion programs in the United States. The second reason is more 
long range, but critical for the continued evolution of the immersion 
model of foreign language education. Much is known after 25+ years 
about v^at immersion programs can accomplish. At the same time, we 
also know a lot about the current limitations of immersion programs in 
producing native-like speakers and writers of the second language. 
Reasonable questions to ask in the 1930s are: "How can the immersion 
model be made even more effective?" and "What can be done to upgrade 
certain conponents of the immersion model?" A closer examination of 
immersion methodology seems an excellent starting point for the new 
challenges of the '80s. 

In contrast to the careful scrutiny that student achievement in 
immersion programs has received, very little has been written about 
immersion instructional methodology. Two resource handbooks produced 
by the Ministry of Education of the Province of British Columbia in 
1981, Early French Immersion: Teacher's Resource Book and Early French 

Immersion: Administr ator's Resource Book , provide the best examples of 

guides developed specifically for prospective immersion teachers and 
administrators in the Canadian context. Lapkin and Cummins (1984) cite 
a survey by Olson and Bums in 1981 v4iich found that 68% of the 
immersion teachers in their Northern Ontario sample did not have any 
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specific training in French inunersion methodology. Seventy-five 
percent of the teachers indicated that they did not have any pre- 
service training, and 88% indicated that they were not involved in an 
ongoing in-service training program. Furthermore, despite the plethora 
of research studies conducted in the French immersion context, many 
immersion teachers were unaware of all but the most general research 
findings. This concern was the iir5)etus for a major Canadian study 
conducted in 1983 by the Canadian Association of Immersion Teachers, an 
organization seeking to establish immersion teacher training as a high 
priority (Wilton et al., 1984). The general goal of the study was to 
identify the needs of French immersion teachers in the areas of 
pre-service training and professional development. The results 
indicated that teachers who had undergone pre-service training rated 
methodology courses as the most usefia and valid of all the courses 
taken, but felt the greatest needs in professional development still 
remained in the area of immersion methodology, specifically in the 
teaching of oral French, science, reading, and written French. 

This handbook, then, was prepared to address these needs. It is 
designed to be used in either pre-service or professional development 
(in-service) teacher training workshops that focus on immersion 
methodology. 

The purpose of Section II is two-fold: (1) to describe the 
strategies and techniques used by experienced immersion teachers; and 
(2) to draw from the insights of work in other second language 
education programs such as bilingual and ESL to suggest ideas that 
could be incorporated into immersion instruction. But first, a caveat 
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is necessary, it is difficult indeed to separate, both in theory and 
writing and in practice, immersion instructional methodology from the 
general techniques and skills which any effective teacher draws upon to 
facilitate learning, whether in a monolingual or bilingual setting. 
All effective teachers plan for instruction, deliver instruction, and 
evaluate concept mastery. Obviously, it is beyond the scope of this 
handbook to attempt to detail the constellation of factors which 
constitutes effective instruction. The handbook, therefore, assxmes 
that a fully-ce:ctified teacher possesses the general instructional 
skills acquired in an accredited teacher training program. The purpose 
here is to describe the additional skills which are needed to make the 
regular classroom teacher an immersion specialist. 
Strategi es and Technicmes in Immersion Instruction 

In recent years, three terms have been \ised extensively in the 
second language acquisition literature. The terms sheltered 
instruction^ compreliensible input , and negotiation of meaning each 
have powerful implications for understanding the principles underlying 
immersion methodology. Sheltered instruction refers to the grouping of 
second language learners for purposes of instruction. Krashen (1984) 
maintains that separating second language learners puts them in the 
same "linguistic boat»» in terms of their social and academic needs and 
abilities. It also creates a learning environment where teachers can 
gear their instruction to the proficiency level of the learners, 
thereby providing conprehensible input in the second language. Input 
is also made comprehensible through the negotiation of meaning between 
teacher cund student. Negotiation of meaning is an interactive, 
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reciprocal process in which immersion teachers emd students employ a 
variety of techniques to make sure that they understand each other* 
The three terms provide an excellent conceptual starting point in our 
att^^mpt to understamd the pedagogical principles underlying immersion 
methodology* 

Since the purpose of this handbook is to examine the "what" and 
the "how" of immersion teaching as well, it is necessary to consider 
the application of these principles to the classroom situation. Toward 
this end, a survey of experienced immersion teachers from well- 
estcdDlished immersion programs in the U.S. was undertaken as part of 
the development of this hemdbook. Findings from the survey provided 
valuable information abovt how immersion teachers put these three 
important principles into actued classroom practice; their insights 
are reflected in the descriptions which follow. 

The Core Instructional strategies/Techniques Used bv Immersion 
Teachers . Experienced immersion teachers use a variety of 
Instructional strategies and techniques to help their students learn 
via a second language. Both researchers in the field and practicing 
immersion teachers agree that ten specific techniques stand out as the 
core instructional strategies leading to effective instruction 

Strategy/Technique application 

1. Extensive tise of body language Teachers link the abstract with the 

concrete by associating language with 
pantoadme, gestures, and facial 
e5q)ressiQns, especially in the early 
grades. 
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2. Predictability in instructional 
rofutines (e.g.^ openings/closings; 
assignnents/bcoieworlc directions, 
etcO 



3. Drawing on background loiowledge 
to aid oonpr^hension 



4. Extensive tase of realia, visuals, 
manipulatives 



5. Review of previo:'--ly covered 
xnaterial 



6. Building redundancy into the 
lessons 



7. Explicit teacher modeling 



8. Indirect error correction 



9. variety of teaching methods 
and types of activities 



10 • Use of clarification/ 
comprehension checks 



linnaerBion teachers must provide more 
direction and structure for learners 
so students can anticipate or guess 
meaning even viien they don't 
understand the language. 

Dnmersion teachers tiy to link the 
known with the vmkncwn, the familiar 
with the vmfamiliar to provide a 
Bchema or frame of reference for new 
material > 

l ^nm e r sion teachers help associate 
language with its concrete referent 
throwi^ pictures, and real-life 
objects; haxx3s-cn activities pronote 
multi--sensory e}$)eriences. 

Before introducing new material, 
i. mm e r si<. ,i teachers must insure under^ 
standii^ by review and careful 
diagnosis of the levels of student 
CGBiprdiension* 

Immersion teachers use r^)etition, 
paraphrase, restatement, and synonoiry 
to give students many chances to 
understand the language. 

Ihe immersion teacher is ihe primary 
and usually only lai^uage model for 
the learners; e>q)licit enunciation and 
multiple repetitions provide students 
with critical language input. 

Iramersian teachers correct language 
errors by modeling the correct 
responses for the learners. 

Immersion teachers recognize diversity 
of general learning styles and also of 
language learning styles. 

Immersion teacihers must vise frequent 
and varied methods to check 
canprehensicn. 
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How El8a is Immersion Teaching Different ? In addition to 
employing a number of instructional stratv^xes and techniques to mak.e 
input coi!4)rehensibl3, immersion teachers mu»x be prepared for addi- 
tionetl responsibilities. 

1) Prepart^tlcn ! Immersion teachers require more preparation time for 
curriculum development and translation of materials. They need more 
plarjiing time than teachers in monolingual programs, as one teacher wijc 
participated in the survey explained, "...to find alternative ways of 
presenting material," and "to search for the perfect combination of 
visuals, books, vocabulary, and technique's to present material and 
allow children to see they understand, can relate past experiences to 
*ew material, and take risks without feeling foolish." In addition, 
immersion teachers must have an excellent understanding of the subject 
matter since they have to sp'^nd so much preparation time on lessons and 
materials vrtiich promote comprehension; subject matter knowledge has to 
be practically automatic. 

2) vocabulary Development : Because Immersion students lack both 
basic and specialized vocabulary, teachers must concentrate on 
vocabulary development in a systematic manner. One teacher siommarized 
this concern very aptly: "Immersion teachers iaust emphasize vocabulary 
building so that students are able to converse, discuss, express 
feelings and personal reactions so that they are able to make the 
connections between concepts and information, and themselves." 

3) Culture : Immersion teachers must know the culture of the second 
language community and strive to integrate it into the curriculum, not 
only as a distinct subject matter, but wherever relevant. 
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4) Personal Attributes : Immersion teaching requires many personal 
attributes* Immersion teachers must be Batient and flexible because 
lesson preparation and instruction take more time* They nxist be 
comfortable ^eing good actors since there are great demands for using 
body language and pantomime. They must know the language well and feel 
completely at home using it for both academic instruction and inter- 
personal interaction* In one teacher's words, they must "constantly 
fight the urge to communicate with students in English," especially for 
discipline and classroom management. Finally, they must create an 
environment in which the students feel comfortable using their second 
language for all communicative purposes in the classroom. 
What Have We Learned about Immersion Methodology? 

Thus far this section has given us a good start in identifying the 
multiple skills that experienced immersion teachers employ in order to 
help immersion students learn. Similarly, the points raised by 
teachers about increased preparation time and lesson pacing and 
coverage are critical information for any immersion administrator to 
have. It is clear from talking to immersion teachers and considering 
our teacher survey that there is something different about immersion 
teaching; t"^ i closer we get to capturing the strategies and techniques, 
the better prepared we will be to train immersion teachers. We now 
know that immersion teachers need far more creative and varied 
instructional techniques than previously thought, when immersion 
teachers were instructed to "just" teach the standard school curriculum 
or even more recently when they have been told to "just" provide 
comprehensible input and negotiate meaning. 
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One way to describe what we hc.ve learned is that at miniittum there 
are numerous language and instructional techniques/strategies that 
immersion teachers must possess in their pedagogical repertoires to 
teach the subject matter effectively in a second language* In other 
words, for immersion education to work, teachers must use body 
language, build redundancy and repetition into their lessons, and 
emphasize vocabulary development* But, if our goal is to think about 
how immersion can work better in the '80s, where else can we turn in 
this tinkering process to upgrade this instructional model? How can 
the immersion model be exploited or maximized further for its language 
teaching potential? 

A recent eurticle raises these questions very succintly. In 
"Immersion French in Secondary Schools: 'The Goods' and the 'The 
Bads'," Swain and Lapkin (1986) discuss findings of studies carried 
out in Toronto, Ottawa, Saskatchewan, and New Brunswick, Canada, with 
secondary school French immersion students • They found that there was 
continued overall development of French skills in the secondary school; 
however, the students continued to show the weakest development in 
speaking and writing, particularly with regard to grammatical 
acquisition. As is the case in virtually all immersion programs, the 
students had relatively little opportunity to use French outside of 
class. Importantly, however, it also appears that they had relatively 
little opportunity to xise the language jji class. To test these 
conclusions, the researchers left a tape recorder running for a day in 
each of 19 grade 3 and grade 6 immersion classes. Analysis of the 
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grade 6 recordings showed that 81% of all student utterances consisted 
of a single word, a phrase, or a clause. 

These findings are hardly surprising. Clearly the dominemt peda- 
gogical orientation of North American schools, whether xnainstream, 
immersion, bilingual, etc., is one that places the teacher in exclusive 
control of instruction. In this orientation, referred to as the 
transmission model (Cummins, 1986) , or more commonly, lockstep 
teaching, teachers are viewed as the holders of all knowledge; their 
job is iirparting knowledge to students in the form of instructional 
objectives. While it is beyond the scope of this handbook to debate 
the relative merits of this orientation, it is quite fair to say that 
this orientation is not optimally conducive to second language 
learning. 

What Can We Learn From Other Work in second Language Education? 

Let*s turn now to work by others in second language education for 
insights inco how the immersion model can become an even more effective 
model of second language teaching. An article by Enright and McCloskey 
(1985) may provide the answer we are looking for in immersion. Their 
title hints at the direction being suggested: "Yes, Talking! : 
Organizing the Classroom to Promote Second Language Acquisition." The> 
note four principles which are at the heart of communicative language 
teaching: 

1. Children learn language through purposeful, real, here and now 
experiences with Isuiguage; 

2. Children learn language as a medixM of communication rather than 
as a curricular subject; language is viewed as a verb (doing 
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language, or coiranunicating) rather than as a noun (knowledge of a 
language) ^ 

3. Children learn language through creative construction; errors are 
part of the natvural acquisition process; and 

4. caiildren leson lemguage through interaction ; this involves 
exposure to language as coiranunication as well as opportunities to 
practice language as coraaunication in a variety of contexts* 

(p. 434-435). 

Iirraiersion education, it seems, in its present form is already an 
excellent example of communicative language teaching in ternas of points 
1-3 • Point 4 however, is a different story. Enright and McCloskey 
maintain that teachers can organize their classrooms with "an eye 
toward exploicing their language-learning potential in addition to 
accomplishing their original purpose [to teach subject-matter]" (p. 
439). To accomplish this, however, a fundamental change in the 
traditional, teacher-centered classroom must take place --"No 
Talkingl" the edict of traditional classrooms must become "Yes 
Talking I" the password to communicative classrooms. 

Enright and McCloskey go on to offer seven suggestions for 
organizing a commranicative classroom: 

1) Organize for collaboration - Collaboration involves "two-way" 
classroom e5q)eriences with teachers and students working together 
and students and students themselves working together; 

2) Organize for purpose - Communicative activities have specific 
purposes which require authentic needs to communicate; 
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3) organize for st^udent interest - When students are truly 
interested, they have a reason to communicate; 

4) organize for previous experience - Communicative classrooms build 
on vdiat the students already know; 

5) organize for holism - Cosmtunicative activities require em 
integration of all lemguage and cognitive skills; 

6) organize for suppoxrt - Second lemguage leaumers need to know that 
their efforts to comunicate are valued; emd 

7) organize for variety - Communicative classrooms mvist include a 
veariety of materials, purposes, topics, activities, emd ways of 
interacwing. 

With the general principles of commxanicative language teaching in 
mind, let's consider two kinds of classroom activities which are 
strongly supported by research and could easily be adapted for use in 
immersion teaching. 
Group Work 

One excellent way to convert to a more communicatively-oriented 
classroom is through the use of group work. Long and Porter (1985) 
recommend group work as an "...attractive alternative to the teacher- 
led, •lockstep* mode and a viable classroom substitute for individual 
conversations with native speakers." They offer five pedagogical 
arguments for the use of group work in second language learning. 

First, group work increases language practice opportunities. We 
know that in teacher-centered classes students do not get much chance 
to talk. Studies have shown that in a typical class, teachers talk for 
at least half, and often for as much as two- thirds of any class 
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pericxi. Long and Porter estimate that in an average language class of 
30 students in a pxiblic secondary school, students have a chance to 
talk about 30 seconds per lesson - or just one hour per student per 
year. Of course, immersion classes are different since the second 
language is vised as the medium of instruction for all or part of the 
day; consequently, immersion students have much more exposiure to the 
second lemguage. This increased exposure probably accoxints for the 
fact that immersion students develop native-like receptive skills. The 
example noted previously of the tape-recorded classes in Canada, 
however, illustrates the point that indeed even with more inr,truction 
in the language in the imorersion setting, students still have relati- 
vely limited opportunities to use the language for any extended period 
of time. Group work is one way to take language out of the mouths of 
teachers and give immersion students the chance to produce in the 
second lemguage. 

Secondly, groiap work inproves the quantity and quality of student 
talk. Studies have shown that second language leeumers working in 
groups produce more talk with other learners than with native speakers. 
Non-natives were found to use a wider range of speech acts in order to 
negotiate their ideas with their non-native coxinterparts and also 
corrected each other more in small groups. Furthermore, in comparison 
studies, non-natives did not produce any more accurate or grammatical 
speech when talking with non-natives than in conversations with native 
speakers. These findings contradict the popular belief that non- 
natives are not good conversational partners. Quite the opposite 
appeaurs to be true. Non-natives can offer each other genuine communi- 
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cative practice that is typically xanavailable to them in the environ- 
ment outside of the immersion classroom or in a tightly controlled 
teacher-centered classroomc 

The third pedagogical argument is that group work helps individ- 
tialize instruction* As we all know, a classroom full of students 
typically contains a great variety of personalities, attitudes, moti- 
vations, interests, cognitive and learning styles, and cultural 
backgrounds. Add to these general differences, differing levels of 
second language comprehension, fluency, grammar skills, etc., and there 
is an even greater myriad of differences. Careful selection of groups 
and assignments can lead to lessons which are better suited to individ- 
xial needs. The fourth argument is, in a sense, related. Group work 
promotes a positive affective climate. For many students, being called 
upon in front of the whole class is very stressful, especially when 
they must "perform" in a second language. Small groups provide a much 
less threatening environment, often freeing students up to take more 
risks. The fifth argument states that group work motivates learners. 
This point assumes that an environment which is more tailored to 
individual differences, is non-threatening, and provides a change of 
pace from the typical teacher-controlled format, will increase learner 
motivation. 
Cooperative Learning 

Work in cooperative learning provides a second example of activi- 
ties which incorporate a communicative approach to teaching. This 
approach grew out of concern that competitive classrooms do not promote 
access to learning for all students equally. To counteract the 
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traditional classroom organizational structure, Kagan (1986) recon- 
figures the classroom, dividing the class "into small teams vhose 
members are all positively interdependent" (p. 241). In order to 
accomplish any assigned task, all members of the team have a designated 
role or responsibility. Groups are assigned a group grade, creating 
the interdependence on members which makes cooperative learning 
different from more general groi^ work activities described in the 
preceding section. For a more detailed disctassion of the theoretical 
underpinnings of cooperative learning and examples of classroom 
activities, see Kagan (1986) • 

Research on the value of cooperative leeuming shows positive 
results on academic achievement, race relations, and the development of 
mutual conceiTis among students in a wide variety of settings, sxabject 
areas, and grade levels (Hawley, Rosenholtz, Goodstein, & Hasselbring 
et al*, 1984). Cooperative learning also appears to be particularly 
effective with low achieving students* However, Slavin (1983) notes 
that cooperative learning strategies only succeed to the extent that 
they are carefully and systematically implemented. He cites the 
following four necessary conditions for successful implementation: 

1) A high degree of structure; 

2) A regular schedule of learning activities and well-specified 
learning objectives; 

3) Cleeo: individual accountability among team members; and 

4) A well-defined reward system, including rewards or recognition 
for successful groups. 
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Thus, it appears that cooperative learning offen; an important set 
of techniques and actxvitiss for any American classroom. However, 
since our focus in this section of the handbook is on ways to create a 
more communicative immersion classroom, let's consider the additional 
benefits that cooperative leeoming provides for extended opportunities 
for second language development. in addition to the more general 
academic and prosocial advantages that cooperative le2aniing promotes, 
the methodology also holds tremendous potential for language 
development. McGroarty (1987) notes several major benefits of 
cooperative learaing for enhancing second language learning in linguis- 
tically heterogeneous bilingual classroom situations. Five of her 
arguments can be applied with equal force to the foreign lemguage 
setting of the immersion classroom: 

1. Cooperative learning as exemplified in small group work provides 
frequent opportunity for natural second language practice and 
negotiation of meaning through talk; 

2. Cooperative learning provides em additional way to incorporate 
content area and language instruction; 

3. Cooperative learning tasks require a variety of materials, with 
non-verbal, visual, and manipulative mesms as well as texts used 
to support instruction; this whole array creates a favorable 
context for instruction; 

4. Cooperative learning models require redefinition of the role of 
the teacher in ways that allow language teachers to expand their 
professional skills and deal with meaning as well as form; and 
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5* Cooperative learning approaches encourage students to take an 
active role in acquisition of language skills and encourage each 
other as they work on problems of mutual interest. 
In sum, cooperative learning techniques offer an exciting new 
challenge to immersion teachers for their well--documented contributions 
to learning in general, and for the great potential they offer tor 
extended opportunities for second language practice. 
Reflections on the Dual Role of the Immersion Teacher 

Immersion teacher training in the United States can best be 
characterized as "under the wing," with new immersion teachers being 
adopted by experienced teachers, or "by the seat of the pants" as new 
teachers must find their own way through trial and error* An important 
contribution of this handbook as a pre-service document is to define 
the role of tiie immersion teacher. In a very general sense, the role 
of the immersion teacher is no different than tJiat of every other 
elementary school teacher — to teach the curriculum at that grade 
level. This is the role with which most immersion teachers feel most 
comfortable. But, since such a large part of instruction is through 
the medium of the students' second language, immersion teachers really 
have a second charge — to be language teachers as well • Immersion 
teachers, therefore, really wear two hats at all times. This section 
is devoted to defining the role that immersion teachers must play as 
language teachers. 

Consider two typical scenarios. Scenario #1: The foreign language 
teacher comes in for a 20-minute French lesson in grade 5 on colors, a 
lesson completely devoid of any connection with what the class is doing 
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at that time in its other subjects* Scenario #2: The high school 
chemistry teachers asks her students to -write up the steps in a 
laboratory experiment just conducted without ever considering that 
limited-English proficient students may not know the vocabulary or 
rhetorical mode for describing a process. Figure 2 illustrates th^sse 
sceneurios* In this model, each teacher has his/her respective pri- 
ority: the content teacher is responsible for subject matter mastery; 
the language teacher is responsible for the language arts curriculum* 
Unfortunately, their responsibilitir j usually end there. There is 
rarely an attempt made to integrate the teaching of language and 
content* ^ — ^ 





Figure 2 - Roles of language and content teachers 
in typical school aettlng 
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A Model for Integrating Lancfuaae axiA Content Instruction 

To coimterc.jt this situation, there is a growing movement in the 
United States to integrate language and content iiistruction more 
closely. The movement is particularly centered on ESL instruction 
where so-called content-based ESL classes are being designed at many 
levels of proficiency, from elementary to university courses* This 
integration is illiistrated in Figure 3, in a model proposed by Snow, 
Genesee, and Met, (in progress). The terms will be defined in the next 
section. 




fijjurc 3- Inicj'.r.uion of Jon);iii» nnti c-i < i *iisl rin.1 ion 



The Two Hats of the Immersion Teacher 

How is this language-content integration model relevant to you, 
the prospective limners ion teacher? It's very important in reconcep- 
tualizing the role of the immersion teacher as language teacher. 
Consider Figure 3 again. In the typical instructional setting, the 
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language teacher and the content teacher are different people. There 
is rarely an existing network set up in elementary or secondary schools 
for these people even to talk to each other. In iiratiersion, however, 
there is a totally different configuration in that the content teacher 
and the language teacher are one and the same. Here's where the two 
hats come in. In a sense, immersion is unique; yet, probably few 
immersion teachers in the past have thought of their role in this way. 
Utie purpose of this section is to explore ways of redefining the role 
of immersion with an eye to enhancing second language development. 

In Figure 4, Figure 3 has been revised to portray the redefined 
role of the immersion teacher. The immersion teacher is seen as being 
responsible for both the subject-matter curriculum and the language 
arts curriculiam. The model defines these roles further. It states 
that the immersion teacher interested in both content mastery emd 
second language development must think about three critical language 
domains. 




Figure 4 - Expanded role of imracraion tcachci as 
lanHu.ir>P tcnchcr 
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The first domin is labeled Content-obliaatory lancmaqe . For 
every topic or concept^ certain language is essential or obligatory for 
landerstanding the content material. For instance, a lesson on gravity 
in a fourth grade science "-^ss requires that students understand the 
vocabulary to rise , tojgull, and force ; similarly, a math lesson on 
measurement requires students to know the vocabulary for the parti- 
cular system of measurement, whether inches, feet, and yards, or the 
alternative concepts for the metric system. But these are rather 
obvious. In fact, all effective immersion teachers already incorporate 
this content-obligatory language into their lessons; otherwise, 
imiu^rsion students would not possibly be able to understand subject 
matter presented in a second language,. But there are two other 
critical steps that immersion teachers often do not take, and these are 
the second and third language domains. 

The second critical language domain is Content-compatible 
languid. Here the immersion teacher puts on the language teacher's 
hat and asks, "What other features of language are also compatible with 
the concept or information I am trying to impart?" Let's cake a social 
studies lesson as an example. In describing the travels of a famous 
explorer, Cabrillo, for instance ^ can review or reinforcement of 
the past tensft forms be incorporated into the lessons' activities? 
While the past tense is not essential for understanding the chronology 
of Cabrillo 's travels, this presents an ideal opportunity for focus on 
this important grammatical structure. 

The third domain requires the imme.sion teacher to assume the role 
of an error analyst in detecting demonstrated language deficiencies . 
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Thiis, for example, the immersion teacher notes persistent errors in 
noun/adjective agreement and tlian designs a lesson to bs either 
contextualized into a subject-matter lesson or taken up in the language 
arts period* In sum, this model requires the immersion teacher to take 
on a three-pronged role as language teacher. In this way, language 
skills and structures can be taught and reinforced within content 
teaching • 
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SECTION III - SOME IMPORTANT REMAINING ISSUES 
There are a number of other issues vfliich may be iin?iue to iiraner- 
sion teaching that a prospective teacher should be aware of* Several 
of these are briefly discussed below* 

1* Student selection - Although immersion teachers may n^c be 
responsible for making decisions about student selection , their 
feedback is critical in formulating and reformulating guidelines for 
the screening of students. There are generally few restrictions on 
admittance to iimnersion programs. Research has shown that special 
education students do as well in immersion as they would in monolingual 
programs (Bruck, 1978) • Some immersion teachers have strong opinions 
about the kinds of children that should not participate in immersion 
programs; others feel equally strongly about open access for as many 
types of children as possible. It's iitportant that experienced 
teachers have a say in the decision-making process so that the policy 
is based on actual classroom experiences emd not on general notions of 
who belongs in immersion or who does not belong. 

2* Dealing with parents - Immersion parents are often very active, 
involved advocates of the immersion program. Initially, they raise a 
lot of questions and concerns. The immersion teacher must be well- 
versed on the why's and how's of immersion in order to satisfy con- 
cerned parents. This handbook will hopefully provide a good start to 
becoming an informed immersion teacher and a few additional references 
are recommended as further reading in the last section of the handbook. 
Secondly, immersion teachers must become skillful in channeling 
parente.1 interest to form a positive and constructive component of the 
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program. Thirdly, the immersion teacher must learn to deal with many 
practical issues, such as how parents can help their children at home 
when they do not understand the language of the homework or how to deal 
with parent classroom volunteers who do not speak the immersion 
langxiage. 

3. Maintaining good relations with non-immersion teaching staff- 
Since most immersion programs are programs within a total school, 
immersion teachers usually must work with non-immersion teachers at the 
same school site. Unfortunately, in the past there have been many 
instances of divisiveness among the two staffs who share the same 
school. It is important for immersion teachers and administrators to 
be aware of the potential for conflict and to develop strategies for 
creating positive faculty rapport. 

4# Articulating the elementiiry immersion program with the Jtinior and 
Senior High Schools - Another important lesson we've learned from the 
past is that it is never too s^jon to plan for the continuation of the 
immersion program le junir - (or middle) and senior high schools, 
long-range plannin^^ .dicates " district corauiitment to parents and 
thereby aids in the elementary school recruitment process. It also 
creates the needed time for program planning, curriculxim and materials 
development, and teacher selection. Well-eurbiculated junior and senior 
high school programs can offer immersion students the extended oppor- 
tunity to build on the fouvidation laid xn elementary school and prepare 
them for future academic and professional pursuits. The elementary 
investment is too great to allow the progress made to slip in the 
grades. All immersion teachers must share the commitment to a well- 
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■ articulated program from elementary school through high school. 
5« Student assessment - On ^4iat basis should promotion decisions be 

P made in immezrsion? Should teachers base these decisions on students' 

P standardized English test results or on their proficiency in the second 

■ language (which is rarely assessed formally due to lack of suitable 
I instruments)? These are importemt questions that immersion teachers 

need to work out with school administrators to formulate a sound 

■ evaliiation policy. 

^ 6. Teacher ev2U.uation - How can em immersion administrator, who 

■ typically does not speadc the immersion lemguage, fairly or effectively 

■ evaluate teachers \Axo, particularly at tha lower elementary levels, 
conduct class excliisively in the second language? This is a very real 

I concern since the majority of immersion school principals in the United 

States, and even mamy program coordinators, do not speak the second 

I langxiage. Again, guidelines must be set up which incorporate :?ut 

I from immersion teachers. 

7. Coordinating the goeas of immersion with other educational 

I programs - In addition to the immersion program, many schools offer 

other educational programs such as Instrumental Music, Gifted and 

I Talented Education (GATE) , and Artists in Residence which, cf course, 

I are typically conducted in English. Students may participate in these 

■ programs several times a week, losing exposure to the second language 
I and increasing their exposure to English. Many teachers are concerned 

about how these possibly conflicting objectives can be reconciled. 
I 8. The role of formal second language instruction - Those interested 

J in immersion education, from theorists to teachers, have debated the 
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question of the role of formal lemguage instruction in immersion 
programs. The original thinking, in keeping with the belief that 
second language acquisition processes parallel first language learning, 
was that there was no need to teach the formal rules of the second 
lemguage. Through the years, however, more and more immersion 
teachers, noting persistent grammatical errors, have begxrn on their own 
to incorporate formal grammar teaching into their language arts 
curricula. In fact, most of the immersion teachers surveyed reported 
that they teach formal rules of the immersion language as part of the 
curriculum. There is a range of opinion on vdien formal grammar 
teaching should commence, although the general consensus is to begin in 
the lower elementary grades. It is critical that, when taught, grammar 
rules should be presented in context (or within the language arts or 
writing activities) . This topic remains in need of further research; 
it is an excellent example of an eurea where teachers have recognized a 
need and developed materials to address it. 
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SECTION ZV - MATERIALS AND ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS 
In an Ideal world, there would be textbook series written for 
second language learners in the immersion language which paralleled the 
mandated curriculm of the district, county, or state. Obviously, 
there is not sufficient market demand for such materials and thus 
immersion teachers, as we have seen, are often left to their own 
resources to adapt and develop appropriate materials to match the 
mandated curriculxM. The following criteria for materials adaptation 
and development sure recommended to assist in determining the appro- 
priateness of materials: 

1) Do the materials reflect the appropriate developmental stage 
for the students? 

2) Do the materials contain appropriate target lemguage models? 
In other words, what staindard language has your program 
selected for the students (for example, the Spanish of Spain 
or Mexico)? 

3) Do the materials contain appropriate ooltxiral references; for 
example, how is religion treated? 

4) Do the materials contain activities/exercises which are in 
line with current pedagogy; for example, are higher level 
critical thinking skills treated in the materials? 

The following are lists of commercial materials currently used in 
Spanish and French immersion programs in the United States. Obviovisly, 
these lists C2mnot be considered comprehensive. They should be used as 
guide-lines for identifying additional commercially-developed materials 
that would be suitable for the immersion setting. 
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Commercial Materials Most Commonly Used in Spanish Immersion Programs 
Mathematics: 

- Invitaci6n a las Matem^ticas - Scott Foresman 

- Exito en las Matem^ticas - Silver Biirdett 

- Heath Mathematics In Spanish - D. C. Heath 
Science/Health: 

- Bueno v Sano - Scott Foresman 

- Clenclas de Health/Tu Salud - Laldlaw Brothers 

- Educacldn para Salud - Santlllana 

- Clencla - Addlson-Wesley 

- Laboratorlo - Voluntad 

- Proarama de Clenclas - D. C. Heath 
Socied Studies: 

- El Mundo V su Gente - Silver Burdett 

• Vecindarios v Camunidades - Silver Burdett 

- Las Claves del Kinde-^qarten - Scott Foresmsm 

- Historia de California y los Estados Unidos de Aver v Hoy - 

Scott Foresman 

• Nuestros Vecindades v los Grupos • Graphic Learning Corp. 

- Nuestros Hoaares y la Escuela - Graphic Learning Corp. 

- Los Estados Unidos v Sus Veclnos • Silver Burdett 

- Las Ameri cas v sus Pueblos • Conqpania Cultural Editoria 

- El Vieio Mundo v Sus Pueblos - Corapania Cultural Editoria 

- Communidades - Voluntad 
Spanish Language Arts: 

- Lencmaie - Santlllana 
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- A Cada Paso - McGraw-Hill 

- As! Escriblinos - National Textbook Company 

- Ya Escribimos - National Textbook Company 

- Senda - Santillana 

- Mi Rinc6n - Economy 

- Tortilla Press Materials 

- Mira v Lee - Santillana 

- Trabaia v Aprende - Santillana 

- Lenoua Espanola - Compania Cultural Ecfdtoria 

- Im^genes - Santillana 

- Peabodv Lancaiaae Development Kit 

- Mi Mundo - Crane Reading Series 

- Jucfuemos a Leer - Rosario 

- Lee Conmigo - Economy 

- Aprendiendo el Alfabeto - Continental Press 

- La Gente a Nuestro Alrededor - Big Books, Span. Ed. 

- Ortografia, Nivel A-D. - Santillana 

- Me Gusta Leer : Spanish Reading Skills Program - Tortilla Press 

- Initial Sounds in Spanish - Ideal 
Other: 

- Tarietas con Dibuios y Con Letras - Crane 

- Cantando We Learn - National Materials 

- Para Chicpiitines, Sing a Song of People - Bowman 

- Mi Rincon - Nuestros Suenos - Economy 

Commercial Materials Most Commonly Used in French immersion Programs 
Mathematics: 
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- La Math6matlque ji I'dlementalre - Addison-Wesley 

- R6alit6s Math^matiaues 1+2 - Editions du Bureau Pedagogique, Inc. 
Science/Health : 

- Les Chem ins de la Science - Femand Seguin 
Social Studies: 

- En Passemt Par Chez Nous - Centre Educatif et Culturel, 
Jean-Luc Picard 

- Au Toiir de Mol - Centre Educatif et Culturel, Jean-Luc Picard 

- Les Eavptiens. Les Remains . Les Grecs - Femand Nathan 
French Lemguage Arts: 

- Contes k mes amis - Guerin 

- Dict6e - Hatier 

- J'apprends a Connaitre la Lancfue Franca ise - 

- Invitation k la T-Pnt-iirP - Clark, Pitman 

- Eventures en Ville - Houghton-Mifflin 
Other: 

" Cahier de Charisons - Edmonton Public Schools 

- Records from Arc en Ciel 
T eacher-made/District-made Materials 

Immersion teachers also rely heavily on teacher or district- 
developed materials, particularly in social studies, science/ health, 
reading and leuiguage arts. Some districts such as the Milwaukee Public 
Schools offer their Spanish and French materials for sale. However, to 
a great extent, most immersion teachers still develop many of their own 
materials for a variety of purposes, including to supplement existing 
texts, to design worJcsheets, to break existing materials into more 
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I meamingful chxinks, to align instruction more closely to their mandated 

district curriculvua, and to develop review materials. 

■ Assessment Instruments 

■ Few Immersion programs do any standardized testing in the 
Immersion language due to lack of suitable instruments in these 

I languages. Testing in the immersion language is generally limited to 

teacher-made tests and comm.ercial tests which are available with 

■ certain textbook series. Few programs formally test language profi- 
m ciency of the immersion language. The following is a list of the major 

standardized tests used to test achievement in immersion programs. 
I - Metropolitan Readiness Test , The Psychological Corporation, 

San Antonio, TX. 

I - Iowa Test of Basic Skil]>s , Riverside Publishing Co., Chicago, IL. 

m - COGAT - Ability or Potential to Learn > Riverside Publishing Co., 

' Chicago, IL. 

I - Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) , CTB/McGraw-Hill, 

Monterey, CA, 

I - California Achievement Test (CAT) , CTB/McGraw-Hill, Monterey, CA. 

- Stanford Achievement Tests , The Psychological Corporation 
I San Antonio, TX. 

I Some Spanish immersion programs test achievement in Spanish with: 

Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) Espanol ^ CTB/McGraw- 
I Hill, Monterey, CA. 

- La Prueba Riverside de Realizaci6n en Espanol , Riverside 
I Publishing Co., Chicago, IL. 

■ 



- student O ral Lancmaae Observation Matrix fSOLQM^ . California State 
Depeu±ment of Education, Sacaramento, CA. 

Another frequently used test of lamguage proficiency Is: 

- Modem L anguage Association fMIA) - Cooperative Foreign Language 
Test In French. Spanj^sh, fierman. Russian, and Italian , developed 
by Educational Testing Service, now published by Addlson-Wesley 
Publishing Co., Menlo Park, CA. 
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SECTION V - FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

This handbook has atteinpted to synthesize 25 years of information 
into a readable introduction on immersion education. From the vantage 
point of the •80s, we know a great deal about how and why immersion 
works* In keeping with the spirit of innovation which sparked the 
first immersion program, it is important to continue the search for 
effective ways of teaching second languages via immersion* 
Inasmuch as this hamdbook chose to focus on instructional methodology, 
two perspectives were presented* The first perspective provided a set 
of language and instructional features which effective immersion 
teachers, at a minimum, need to include in their instructional reper- 
toire to make subject matter comprehensible to second language 
learners. The second perspective called for a rethinking of the role 
of the teacher in general and a suggestion that innovation in immersion 
must embrace the notion of communicative content and language teaching. 
A model of communicative language teaching designed specifically for 
immersion programs is the next logical step. 

There are many other needs in immersion methodology which require 
attention but are beyond the scope of this handbook. Certainly there 
is still a great need to develop appropriate, challenging materials in 
the many -^mmersion languages. A second need area is treatment of 
instructional issues sudi as team teaching models and strategies for 
teaching multigrade classrooms (a common immersion phenomenon) . It is 
experienced immersion teachers, with much-needed release time, who 
should tackle these and other topics. For now, it is hoped that this 
handbook has inspired you, the beginning immersion teacher, as you 
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ready yourself for the extra demands that immersion teaching requires 
of ycu and the tremendous personal and professional rewards that i' 
will also bring to you. 
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SECTION VI - FURTHER READING 
The following articles or books provide additional information on 
the immersion model and second language learning • 

Cummins, J. (n.d.)* Research findings from French immersion programs 
across C anada; A parents* guide , A^/ailable from Canadian Parents for 
French, Terminal P. 0. Box 8470, Ottawa, Ontario KEG 3H6, Canada. 

This pamphlet is a readable synthesis of Canadian researdi results 
written for parents and others interested in immersion education. 

Harding, E. & Riley, P. (1986) . The bilingual family; A handbook for 
parents . Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 

This book does not deal with immersion specifically but provides a 
useful discussion of bilingualism in general. It may be a usefxil 
recommendation to make to interested parents. 

Genesee, F. (1987) . Learning through ty : > languages; Studies of 
imanersion and bilir jual education . Pc 'lay, MA; Newbiiry House. 

This book provides the most up-to-date discussion and synthesis of 
immersion research oth the Canadian and United States 
settings. 

Lambert, W. E. & Tucker, G. R. (1972) . Bilingual education of 
children; The St. TAmbert experiment . Rowley, MA: Newbury 
House. 

This book provides an excellent historical account of the first 
immersion program in Canada and presents findings of many 
evaluation studies. 

Language and society; The immersion phenomenon . (1984) . Vol. 12. 
Available rom the Commissioner of Official Languages of Canada, 
Ottaw.., k . ore, Canada. 

This booklet offers an informative collection of short articles 
written by researchers, parents, and school personnel. 

Rhodes, N. C. with Schreibstein, A. R. (1983). Foreign language in the 
elementary school; A practical guide . Washington, DC : Center 
for Applied Linguistics. 

This booklet provides a rationale for foreign language study 
in the elementary school and discusses three different program 
types: Immersion, Foreign Language in the Elementary School 
(FLES) , and Foreign Language Experience (FLEX) . 
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studies on Immersion education; A collection for United States 



educators. (1984). Sacramento, CA: California state Department of 
Education. 



This book offers a valuable collection of articles describing 
both the Canadiem and American immersion experiences. This is 
very good starting point for further reading on immersion 
education. 
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